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I only ask you to buy a pair o' these.""—p 514. 


“OUT OF WORK.”—A WINTER'S TALE. 


NE December evening, a lady and two young | crouching shoulders of the lady, how severely she 
boys walked quickly up Grosvenor Place | felt the cold. She had just been paying a visit to 
towards Piccadilly. They were all three warmly | a friend, much richer than herself, whose drawing- 
dressed, but you could tell, by the bent head and | room, well carpeted, and curtained both at doors 
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and windows, excluded every breath of cold air, 
and was kept at almost hothouse temperature. 

The contrast between this and the cold, snowy 
street was very bitter, and for a time took away the 
glowing exhilaration which previous rapid walking 
had created: for they had come a long way that 
afternoon. Three miles or so of continued exercise 
had warmed their blood and made their faces and 
their eyes full of colour and light, and the boys had 
chattered eagerly about how much remained to be 
enjoyed of the programme of amusements formed 
for Christmas holidays. They had darted into shops 
occasionally, as they passed through Knights- 
bridge, to buy this and that object that took their 
fancy, soon catching up their mother again by a 
run, which left them rosier than ever. 

A hush had come over all of them after they left 
Wilton Street. The boys would have scorned the 
idea of feeling cold, but probably they were suffer- 
ing from the sudden change of temperature as 
much as their mother. 

“T say, mamma,” said the youngest, abruptly, 
“do you think it is right to keep her rooms at 
double heat, when so many poor people have no 
fire at all?” 

Mrs. Maurice smiled, the boy spoke so eagerly. 

“In the first place, Robbie, we have no right to 
judge for others in any way, unless we ate specially 
called to do so; and in the next, there are few 
people in London, I suppose, who, in proportion to 
their means, light so many fires for others as Miss 
Brownlow. I know that she gives more than a 
tenth part of her income to works of charity. It is 
the great interest of her life; for she is a confirmed 
invalid, and never leaves the rooms in which we 
saw her just now.” 

“I suppose,” said the elder boy, Edward, “that, 
as ske never moves about, she grows more and 
more chilly; so that her drawing-room is really no 
warmer to her than ours is to us.” 

“T wish we were at home,” said his mother. 
“T can walk still faster, if you like, boys; for. it 
grows colder every instant. I think there will be 
another fall of snow.” 

She had scarcely spoken, before the white flakes 
fell, large and scanty at first, but soon filling the 
air, and whitening the ground afresh with their 
noiseless, fleecy abundance. 

“Mother Goose is shaking her feather beds, and 
no mistake!” said Robbie, and he laughed heartily 
as he looked at his brother’s hat and shoulders. 

He had taken his mother’s answer about Miss 
Brownlow to heart, being somewhat impetuous in 
_ his judgment of others, but this snow had quite 
: brought back his spirits. ‘ 

;, “We must hurry, mamma, or you will take 
cold,’ said Edward. “We shall get a cab in 

Piccadilly.” 

Just as they reached St. George’s Hospital, a 





figure came up to them, so grotesque in appear. 
ance that both boys burst out laughing. It might 
have been the snow-man they had made in the 
garden at home, or the Polar bear from the 
Regent’s Park. It was a human being, however, 
so encrusted with snow that his real size was 
greatly magnified, He stopped them by standing 
in their path. 

“Oh, ma’am, won’t you do something to help 
me this night? I’m not begging; I only ask you 
to buy a pair o’ these.” 

They had stood still close to a lamp-post, and ag 
he half lifted the lid of the basket on his arm—g 
shapeless mass of snow—Mrs. Maurice saw that 
it was full of muffetees. 

“We're four families of us living together, and 
we’ve neither victuals nor fire, till I take some- 
thing home.” 

Robbie had laughed the loudest at the man’s 
appearance ; but now he fumbled in his great-coat 
pocket, and put a penny in the hand that held up 
the basket-lid. 

“Thank you, sir, and God bless you; but I 
want you to give me money for what you buy. 
They be all home-work, every one on ’em, made by 
the women and children among us.” He held out 
a pair of muffetees. “They have worked to the 
last, poor souls; but now the wool’s done, and so 
they’ve nout they can do. ,Oh, lady, it’s hard to 
sit doing nothing, when you're willin’, heart and 
body, to earn a livin’,;and you know your children 
must starve, if you don’t beg for ’em.” 

“How many cBildren have you?” said Mrs. 
Maurice. 

“ Four, lady.” 

“Where do you live?” 

The man gave his address, in a not very re- 
putable strect, and then the lady bought a pair of 
the muffetees, said, “Good night,” and walked on 
fast, for she was so chilled with’ standing, and her 
fingers were so numbed, that she had had some 
trouble to find her purse. 

The man stood looking after them with a heart 
full of gratitude. 

“You don’t mind the walk home, do you, 
boys? I have not money enough left for a cab, 
and I expect you have spent all you had.” 

“But, mamma,” said Robbie, “ instead of paying 
two shillings for that pair of muffetees, why did 
you not give the man a shilling P” 

“ Because I believe the man’s story. I don’t 
think he is a beggar; and an honest man who 
has always earned his own living would feel him- 
self degraded by mere alms; although, probably, 
for the sake of his children, he would not refuse 
what was offered him.” ; 

“But, why,” persisted the pertinacious boy, “ do 
you think he is not a beggar? I thought those 
street people were always beggars. I know papa 
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told me not to give sixpence to a poor old man, 
when we were in the Park on Wednesday, 
because, he said, he was a regular beggar, and 
it would do him more harm than good.” 

“J believe, as a rule, although it is hard, it is 
better not to relieve beggars,” said Mrs. Maurice, 
thoughtfully ; “but I tell you what you can always 
do, Robbie; if you are among shops, you can buy 
aloaf of bread; or, if you cannot do this, you can, 
as you refuse to bestow an alms, offer up a short 
mental prayer for the poor beggar, lest your 
heart should harden to the sufferings of others.” 

“But you haven't said why this man was not 
aregular beggar, mother,” said Edward. 

“T have two reasons for thinkizig he is not. He 
di¢ not keep on taking holy names in vain while 
he spoke; and, though he said ‘he had four 
children, you see he had left them all at home, 
and braves the cold by himself.” 

The next day the snow fell so thickly and con- 
tinuously that even the boys stayed in-doors. In 
the evening, their father came home from the City, 
il with a feverish cold. He was so poorly next 
morning as to require a doctor; and although by 


. the end of the week he had recovered sufficiently 


to relieve his wife’s mind from the anxiety she 
had felt on his account, he was still confined to 
the house. 

The frost lasted, the roads grew harder and 
harder, and men hurried along with coat-collars 
pulled up to their ears, and hats slouched over 
their eyes. Such a frost had not been known for 
thirty years, and it was certain to last six weeks. 

This piece of news, brought in triumphantly by 
the boys on Saturday morning, recalled the poor 
muffettee-seller to Mrs. Maurice. 

“I am so very sorry I forgot him; and yet I 
scarcely know how I could have helped him,” she 
said, “TI could not have left your father till to- 
day, and I should not have liked to send you boys 
alone to —— Street,—it was No. 10, was it not? 
but stay, I had better look.” 

She had written the address on a card; but 
when she looked for her card-case, she could not 
find it. However, she had probably put it away 
somewhere, and, as the day was growing colder, 
she thought she would trust to her memory and 
go at once to —— Street. 


“T think you had better turn ba ack, boys, now ; 
I would rather not have you with me.’ 

The children were very unwilling to leave her; 
but Mrs. Maurice was determined to go by her- 
self. It was not easy to make out No. 10. In 
former days, the doors had been numbered with | 
brass figures; but, in process of time, as the 
street sunk loier and lower in its class of tenants, | 
these figures had been sold, here and there, to | 
meet some pressing want, and a coarsely-painted 





black number, or a mark in white chalk, had been 
substituted. No. 10 was not to be seen; but, 
counting on from No. 7, Mrs. Maurice made out 
what she judged to be the house she wanted. 

She knocked at the door with her knuckles, 
and a black-browed, square-headed Irishwoman 
opened it, cautiously. She scanned the visitor 
distrustfully, and stood in the passage, so that it 
was not possible to pass her. 

“Does John Cooper live here?” Mrs. Maurice 
asked. 

The woman gave a peculiar look, and then 
turned her back on her abruptly. 

“Mrs. Cooper,—here, I say!” she shouted; 
here’s a lady a-wantin’ your master!” Then she 
turned and looked gloomily at the visitor. “Ye 
should ha’ come sooner; he’s likely dead by 
now.” 

“Dead! how ? what is the matter with him?” 

“She'll tell yon;”—the woman pointed to the- 
stairs,—* she’s coming down t’ye.” 

She went into her own room again, and 
slammed the door. Mrs. Maurice stood listening, 
but she could hear no sound. 

She did not like to call; the poor man might 
even then be passing away from his sufferings. 
After the pause of a few minutes, she went softly 
up to the first landing, and then stopped again. 
From the second floor there came an indistinct 
murmur of voices. 

Her hesitation was gone now; some inward 
prompting impelled her forwards. .She forgot 
the disreputable locality, the possible risk of con- 
tagion in the sick man’s malady. ‘With a fervent 
inward ejaculation for Divine help and guidance, 
she hurried up-stairs. 

Before she could reach the door of the room 
from which the voices sounded, they had grown 
louder, and words came distinctly to her ears. 

“Oh, lad, lad! to use a hard name to your 
old mother, and she trying to save you from just 
starvin’ and death. Oh! Johnny, Johnny, how 
couldye? Mary, if you had the heart or the 
feelin’s of a woman, let alone his wife, you’d join 
me in turnin’-——” 

“Don’t ask, don’t tempt me, mother. He’s 
kept clean hands ever since I’ve known him, and 
now isn’t the time iy 











The voice had sounded choked at the beginning, 
and now broke down in violent sobs. 

Mrs. Maurice’s hand was just pushing the half- 
open door, but she stopped. The sick man began 
to speak in a laboured utterance, gasps of hard 
distress coming between each word— 

* Mother, eee the love of God keep 
| quiet. If I thought—but no; it can’t be God’s 

| will I should turn thief? ¥ 
|. Mrs. Maurice pushed open the door and went 
|in. Close to her, on a bed on the floor, lay the 
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muffetee-seller, his face death-like in its rigid 
paleness, and in the sharp outline of every 
pinched feature. His hollow eyes were fixed on 
an old woman standing at the bed-foot with some- 
thing in her hand—something. which, as she 
caught sight of the visitor, she hastily concealed. 
Another woman lay on the further side of the bed, 
her face hidden on the miserable torn covering, 
for there was no pillow even under the sick man’s 
head, and, as the woman raised herself, Mrs- 
Maurice saw how young she was. Her face was 
disfigured with crying, but she looked starved, 
and shivered, as if the skirt that clung so tightly 
to her were her only clothing. 

Mrs. Maurice knelt down beside the bed, but 
even then John Cooper’s dull, sunken eyes had no 
recognition in them. 

“Tam very sorry not to have come before. I 
spoke to you in Piccadilly last Monday evening, 
you know.” 

And then she opened her bag hurriedly, for so 
deadly a hue came over the sufferer’s face that she 
feared to lose an instant in administering a 
réstorative. 

“Thank God!” She just caught the murmur 
as she bent over him, and then she saw that he 
had fainted. : 

The young woman threw her arms round him 
passionately ; the elder one began to cry more 
quietly. Both thought that all was over, but 
Mrs. Maurice hoped that it was only exhaustion. 

She roused the old woman, and, with her help, 
at length succeeded in getting a few drops of the 
warm broth she had brought with her into the 
sufferer’s mouth. As soon as he showed some 
slight signs of returning life, she sent the younger 
woman to buy some restorative, and told the 
women to give it at intervals’ till the doctor came, 
whom she then went in search of. 

He was kind and humane, like the rest of his 
brethren, and he told Mrs. Maurice that cold and 
want of food were the diseases from which the poor 
man suffered, and that if these were not mitigated, 
he must die. 

Before she went to bed that night, Mrs. Maurice 
had seen her friend, Miss Brownlow, and had re- 
ceived a promise of sufficient help to place the 
Cooper family out of the reach of starvation during 
the continuance of the frost. 

‘Poor John Cooper’s head rested on a pillow that 
night, and blankets and fuel soon changed the 
temperature around him; but Miss Brownlow’s 
servant, who had taken all these comforts to —— 
Street, brought an urgent request to Mrs. Maurice. 
Would she visit John Cooper as early as possible 
the next morning? 

Next morning came, more bitter cold than ever, 
for a keen wind was added to the intense frost. 
“You had much better not attempt*to go to 











Street,” her husband said to Mrs. Maurice, 
“Tt is not fit weather even to go to church; and 
you cannot do both, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, Edward, indeed I can; it is only nine 
o'clock now. Just think if this poor man should 
die before I see him again, how sorry we should 
be.” 

She was soon on her way, struggling bravely 
against the wind, which almost took away her 
breath, as it came sweeping in furious gusts round 
the corners of streets. 

The young wife opened the door of No. 10, to- 
day. There was a look of perfect relief and happi- 
ness in her face, that told Mrs. Maurice John 
Cooper was still living. 

She asked how he was. 

“ Oh, thank you, ma’am, so much better! you'll 
hardly believe the change; and, ma’am, he'll be 
so comforted; for all through the night he’s been 
saying, ‘I must see the lady, Mary; I can’t die 
till I’ve seen her!’ but, bless him, I’m sure he’s 
not for dying now; he gets better every hour, 
ma’am.” 

There was, indeed, a change in the sick man’s 
face. He was still pale and emaciated, but the 
sharp, pinched look that had haunted Mrs. Maurice 
was gone. When he saw her he looked eager; 
but, as she came up to his bed, his face beamed 
with such loving gratitude that tears sprang to 
her eyes. 

He looked at the two women, and, seeming to 
understand that he wished to be left alone with 
his visitor, they went out of the room and shut 
the door. 

“ Lady”—John Cooper’s voice was weak, but 
the hard gasps that had broken it were heard 
no longer—* you heard me, maybe, say, ‘Thank 
God!’ last night, when you told me who you 
were?” 

She merely bent her head, for she saw he had 
more to say. 

“Likely you thought it was because you had 
come to bring us help in our sore need. I do 
thank Him for that, lady; but last night I was 
thankful to have been kept honest x 

“T don’t understand.” He went on, in a minute 
or two, as if she had not spoken. 

He had stopped to feel under his pillow. 

“Do you know this P” he stretched out his lean 
hand, and Mrs. Maurice saw her missing card- 
case. 

“Oh! yes; thank you. I am so glad to have 
it! it was sent to me all the way from India.” — 

“T was sure and certain it was yours, lady, but 
you was out of sight when I picked it up; and 
feelin’ so, I knew I should be no better than a 
thief if I let them pledge it. But I’m not sure if 
you hadn’t have come in when you did yesterday, 
lady, that I could have held out much longer. 
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That’s why I thanked God, ma’am, and may he 
bless you all your life long.” 

There is little more to tell. John Cooper had 
been’a jobbing gardener in the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham, and had been over-persuaded by his 
two brothers and his mother to accompany them 
to London, and try and better himself, as work 
was getting scarcer and provisions dearer. They 
had not been able to get any regular employment 
before the frost set in, and then began the life of 
suffering he had described to Mrs. Maurice on the 
night he met her, 








By the time the poor man was well-enough to 
work, regular employment had been found for 
him at one of the largest nurseries in Chelsea, 
and a comfortable home provided for his wife and 
children. But ‘though he knew that all this was 
done by the “sick lady” in Wilton: Street, he 
persisted in considering Mrs. Maurice as his real 
benefactress. 

“For you know, ma/am, if you hadn’t have 
found me out that bitter afternoon I might have 
turned thief.” 

K. S. Macquor. 








EASTER 


<x 57555 HE last event the apostles and disciples 
least expected, and the world most re- 





resurrection from the dead. It is, how- 
ever, the most. conclusively proved of 
all the facts recorded in the Gospels. Early ona 
Sunday morning, sorrowfully and silently, Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome, carried sweet spices to the rock-cave in 
the garden of Arimathea, to anoint. the dead 
Redeemer, and to weep over what they believed to 
be an irreparable catastrophe. They had neither 
an idea nor a dream of a resurrection. Their 
hearts were too heavily freighted with sorrow to 
admit a ray of hope. 

The Pharisees had rolled against the sepulchre 
a great stone, in order to render it impossible 
for unaided disciples to find access to the 
sepulchre, and remove the body of their Master, 
as they thought they would attempt to do, in 
order to create in the popular mind the belief that 
he had risen. The women knew this, and said 
one to the other, as they drew near, “ Who will roll 
us away the stone?” Their difficulty vanished, 
as they reached the sepulchre. A power none 
could resist had been there, and done for them 
what they could not do, and the Pharisees could 
not prevent. An angel, sent from heaven, un- 
sealed the cave and removed its rock-covering. 

Mary Magdalene, on seeing the grave open, 
concluded that the Pharisees and rulers had 
taken away the body of her beloved Redeemer; 
and, rather in despair, than with any hope of 
its restoration, she hurried back to the city to 
tell Peter and John. The remaining two women 
timidly and sorrowfully approached the grave, 
and behold! they saw the shining messenger of 
God, seated on the stone, and heard these blessed 
words addressed to them: “ Fear not: I know ye 
seek Jesus, who was crucified. He is not here, 
but risen.” In his own beautiful words, in the 


luctantly believed, was the Redeemer’s |, 





SUNDAY. 


Apocalypse: “I am Alpha and Omega. I was 
dead, and am alive, and live for ever.” 

No fact is more accurately authenticated and 
proved than the resurrection of Jesus. The bells 
of Easter morning, for eighteen hundred years, 
have sent forth their peals, telling aloud to the 
listening world, “The Lord is risen!” and angels’ 
feet appear beautiful on the mountains, every time 
they visit the earth and sound forth glad tidings 
of good ; and ever since the eclipse passed off the 
grave in the garden of Arimathea, the veils that 
hid from human spirits the hope of the resur- 
rection have vanished. 

The resurrection of the Son of Man is no un- 
fruitful fact. .It is the crowning proof that what 
he undertook he accomplished; that his sacrifice 
was perfect, and needs no repetition on earthly 
altars; for had he not vanquished sin, the grave 
had vanquished him. It proves to us that death, 
“the last enemy,” is defeated, and will, when Christ 
comes, disappear, never to return. The grave, on 
receiving him, imagined it had received a victim; 
but, on the morning of the third day, it discovered 
it had received a conqueror. His ascent from that 
grave up the slopes of Olivet, and far away to that 
holy chancel in which he intercedes for us, has 
left a trail of inextinguishable light, and the un- 
veiled vision sheds down hope and rest and joy 
into many a dreary heart. We have inthe Word of 
God, not only the assurance of the immortality of 
the soul, but the evidence of the “sure and certain 
hope” of soul and body ascending and resting 
where Christ, “the firstfruits,” is. Immortality 
is no longer a guess or a wish, but a demonstrated 
and reiterated fact. It is the testimony of God. 
Socrates could say, “‘I have strong hope that I am 
now going to the company of good men; but ona 
matter encompassed with so much doubt, it be- 
comes us not to be too confident.” But Job, the 
ancient emir, seated on his desolated plain, could 
say, long before Socrates lived, “I know that my 
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Redeemer liveth; and that in my flesh I shall see 
God.” And St. Paul could say, long after Socrates 
was dead, “This mortal must put on immortality, 
and this corruptible incorruptibility; and death 
must be swallowed up in victory.” Cicero writes 
to prove that annihilation is no evil, and Seneca 
feels that death is the end of all. But all over 
Christendom, ten thousand times ten thousand 
belfries send forth every Easter morn the echoes of 
the angels’ words, “Christ is risen,” and as many 
pulpits repeat, “And is become the firstfruits of 
them that sleep.” Death does not close life; it 
does not even interrupt the continuity of life.. The 
soul merely lays aside its material garments; and 
these are folded and laid up in that wardrobe we 
call the grave, till the trumpet-sound, and they re- 
appear in bridal beauty, in coronation splendour— 
meet clothing for the glorified wearer! The sea, 
that graveyard of long-buried nations, shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and will give up its 
dead. “Mausolea and monuments of brass and 
stone, and: green hillocks, under which “ the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” shall render up 
their treasurés, and the noble and the poor’ shall 
come forth, equally obedient to the heavenly voice. 
We shall then “know even as we are known.” 
When Jesus rose he retained all the marks of 
identity, and spent forty days conversing with the 
loved and loving of his former days, as if to 
impress on us that links long lost shall be re- 
newed, and countenances long familiar shall ap- 
pear again, and voices often heard shall be heard 
again, and forms dear and deeply revered shall 
appear again, retaining all their identity, having 
left in the grave nothing but imperfection, sin, 
and decay. 
Very sweetly does an American ‘poet sing :— 
** Shall Igo wandering on through empty space, 
As on earth lonely ? 


Or seek through myriad ranks one face, 
And miss that only ? 


** Rather I pray Him who himself is love, 
Out of whose essence 
We all do spring, and toward Him tending, move 
Back to his presence, 


“ That even His brightness may not quite efface 
The soul's earth-features ; 
That the dear human likeness each may trace 
In glorified creatures.” 


St. Paul writes: “ What is our hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the pre: 
sence of our Lord Jesus at his coming? For 
ye are our glory and joy.” This surely means 
that the apostle expected to meet and recognise 
in heaven those he had benefited on earth, and 





to derive accession to his joy from the recognised, 
and living, and rejoicing fruits of his ministry, 
The Seer of Patmos beheld, unobliterated, in 
the realms of blessedness, national distinctions, 
“ After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all. nations, and 
kindreds, and peoples and tongues, stood before 
the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms in their hands.” Personal 
is more marked 'than national likeness; and if the 
latter survive, and is reproduced, it is not a 
violent inference that the former will outlast the 
grave, and retain all its sharp and definite features, 
It would very much dim the brightness of the 
future, and diminish its attractions, were it to re- 
tain none of those personal varieties which con- 
stitute and define human identity in this world. 
The future would not be in harmony with what we 
find in every province of God’s creation. 

The three apostles recognised Moses and Elijah 
on the Mount of Transfiguration by an intuition 
peculiar to the glorified condition in which they 
then were for a little. Moses was distinguished 
from Elijah, and each therefore could be identified. 
We cannot love the unknown. There can be no 
love for each other in heaven, if there be no recog- 
nition there. Love is fed by the sight of personal 
character. Nature here, and in all probability 
hereafter, takes to. one more than to another, 
and admires one more than another, and feels 
more at home in the society of one than of 
another. Surely when we gather around that fire- 
side, which is always warm, and under the shelter 
of that roof-tree, which can never be removed, and 
join the family circle, that can never be broken— 
where the night never comes and the shadows 
never fall, it will be no slight element: of joy to be 
able to retrace the path we trod, and to recall the 
incidents we met with, and to hold converse with 
those with whom we walked together on earth, 
and had sweet conversation. 

But there is an instinct in the depths of our 
hearts that is ‘a prophecy. The mother visits, many 
a wintry day, the cold grave to which she has en- 
trusted the body of her only child, That passion in 
her. heart is a prophecy. of its perfect gratification. 
Christ is risen; her child shall rise also. Mary 
recognised her risen Lord, and cried, “‘Rabboni;” 
the mother will recogniso her risen child, and 


** When a mother meets on high 
The child she lost in infancy, 
Has she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night— 
For all her sorrows, all her tears, 
An overpayment of delight ?” 


J. C. 
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{gRQRLITTING o'er the darkened window 

mh y Comes the shadow of a face, 

@peeS Through the chamber gently moving 
With a slow and gliding grace. 


Up the street two friends are passing, 
’Neath this Shadow on the Blind; 

Now awhile they gaze and linger, 
Then they leave the house behind. 


*¢ Still she keeps her loving vigil, 
Watching by her father’s bed ; 

Never choosing that a hireling 
Should attend him in her stead. 


«She wastes youth, and health, and beauty 
In that darkened, airless room ; 

Yet you say her gentle features 
Show no trace or shade of gloom, 


«’Tis an overstrained devotion, 
In a girl so young and fair, 

Thus to'quit the broad, glad sunlight 
For a sick room’s fevered air.” 


THE SHADOW ON 











THE BLIND. 


* Once I said, ‘ Your life is passing 
Like a weary, lingering dream ; 

Like a brook that travels onward 
In a straight unvaried stream.’ 


“To my eyes her own she lifted, 
Pure and firm their deep blue gaze: 
‘I still find the path of duty 
Easier than the world’s wild ways: 


*« « And the brook, though straight and tedious, 
On its waters clear and still, 

Shows a picture more unbroken 
Than a babbling, dancing rill: 


*<« For each overhanging leaflet 
Is reflected duly there, 

As a loved one’s fancies honoured 
With a tender, duteous care. 


**©Tell me not my youth is wasted, 
When its brightest years are given 

Suffering age to help and strengthen 
Up the hill that leads to heaven,’”’ 





“ROUND THE COURT.” 


BY A RENT-COLLECTOR. 


JOE RUDKIN. 


OE RUDKIN was the tenant of 
ground floor No. 1, the father of 
“little Joe,” and of eight other 
| youngsters, each of whom ranged 
half a hand higher than the last, with 
the regularity of a pan-pipe. “Little Joe” had 
long been a friend of mine before I came to 
know his father, and this facilitated our future 
acquaintance. One day I found the latter at 
home, sitting by the fire, and showing symptoms 
of fever, which a few more days would either cure 
or develop into typhus, as the case might be. He 
had been away from work for an entire week, for 
the first time in his life. Joe’s rent had hitherto 
been paid with the utfnost punctuality, but 
this week it was not forthcoming. He ex- 
plained that though he had been twenty years— 
nearly the whole of his working life—in the service 
of his present employers, yet they would not 
break through their long-established rule of never 
paying wages to an absent workman, be the cause 
of his absence what it might. The rule was hard 
enough in such cases as Joo’s, but many illnesses 
were brought on the men by their own intemper- 
ance, and it had a tendency to check these, and to 
prevent “ malingering,” and also to drive the men 
to become members of benefit societies. Un- 








happily, Joe was not a member of any society, 
and was living “so near the wind,” as he phrased 
it, that in the event of sickness the family must 
live on credit, pawn their goods, or starve—or, 
probably, adopt a combination of all three expe- 
dients. Now Joe was neither drunken nor im- 
provident, but as honest, and hard-working, and 
self-denying a man.as ever lived. He was a 
small, dark, active little fellow, of cheerful 
temperament, easily and much depressed by 
calamity, but speedily rebounding from it with 
the first gleam of fresh hope that reached him. 
In telling his story he would say, at various 
points in his career, “The luck was against me 
there, you see;” but “the luck” had little to do 
with it. He had been too heavily weighted in the 
race of life, and there was something wonderful 
in the pluck with which he kept on running for 
the prize of independence, which seemed. only to 
recede as he ran. . 

Joe Rudkin was a thorough Londoner. He 
had never been out of London in his life, further 
than down the river to Greenwich, where he 
treated his sweetheart to tea and shrimps, and up 
to Richmond once, on the great occasion of his 
marriage. He had been decently brought up— 
the only son of a widow—but had had to earn “an 
honest penny” when a very little fellow indeed ; 
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and though he could read, it was with some 
difficulty; and as for writing, he could just manage 
to sign his name. His first permanent situation 
was in the employment of the house he still 
served. He was sent out with the delivery car to 
mind the horses, and give out the lighter parcels ; 
and he sat whistling under the awning, in the full 
enjoyment of his position and duties, till he was 
promoted to the warehouse, with an increase of 
wages. : 

When the widow died, Joe, being friendless and 
disconsolate, and already: keeping company with 
his Sarah Jane, was hurried into matrimony, not 
only by the discomforts of his own lot, but by the 
well-founded complaints which his sweetheart—a 
much-enduring maid-of-all-work—poured into his 
ear, every second Sunday, of the hardships of 
hers. Joe was nineteen and Sarah Jane was 
twenty-one when they tied themselves together, 
for better for worse. At first, and for some time, 
it was decidedly the better for both. They took@ 
little room, into which Joe put his mother’s -bit 
of “furnishing,” and they began life on eighteen 
shillings a week. Neither had, as yet, found it 
possible to save. Joe had begun, but the expenses 
of his mother’s illness and death had swept the 
little hoard away, and left some debt besides. 
Every week added to the comfort of the young 
couple. They sold the rickety old bed, and 
bought a new one, and added a good chest of 
drawers, and a clock to ensure punctuality, in 
meals and morning risings. They laid in a 
decent stock of under-garments, Sarah making 
them, to the best of her ability, and improving so 
much in the process, that she took in some of the 
same sort to make for the shop where she bought 
the stuff, and thus added a shilling or two a week 
to their income. Joe carried his dinner in his 
pocket, so she had the whole day to herself. His 
dinner consisted of bread and bacon, or bread and 
cheese, washed down with a drop of beer, At 
that time there was no need. for him to stint 
himself of these luxuries, and there was a nice 
little supper of “somethink ’ot” waiting for him 
when he got home. But before a year was over, 
Sarah presented him with a daughter, who was 
followed, at regular intervals of little more than a 
year, by four of the same sex, and four of the 
other. ° 

Joe had set out in life with two great incentives 
to, and promoters of, well-doing—ambition and 
hope. He had one great ambition—it was to drive 
his own cab; and he was not without hope of being 
able to achieve it. Having confided this to Sarah, 
she threw herself heartily into the scheme, and, 
by their joint exertions, in three years they had 
saved enough for the purpose—a little over thirty 
pounds: a small sum, and a long time. in gather- 
ing; measured by the patience and labour and 














self-denial which gathered it, a very precious and 
mighty one. 

The cab proved a ruinous speculation. The 
season turned out badly, and Joe, being a novice, 
did not make the most of it. He often stood half 
the day idle, and his weekly earnings, after feeding 
and housing his horse, were often not much in 
excess of his former ones. But the horse was tho 
crowning disaster. He was blind of an eye to 
begin with, and showed, from the first, ominous 
signs of general debility. In fact, the very first 
morning when his master went to harness him for 
the work of the day, he found that neither coaxing 
nor coercion would induce him to rise. Poor Joe 
ran for the ostler in whose stable he had secured 
lodgings for the horse, and called upon him, 
with many lamentations, to inspect the prostrate 
animal. 

“Bless you,” said the man, after raising the 
brute’s head and looking him over, “’taint any- 
thing unusual. The ’oss is wore out a bit, and 
can’t git up without help.” With which con- 
solatory statement, he went off for an assistant 
and a rope, and by means of the latter “ hauled 
up” the poor beast and, as he phrased it, “set 
him a-goin’ agin.” 

This process had to be repeated every morning, 
and no doubt disheartened Joe for the day. But 
one frosty forenoon, the horse stumbled in the 
Strand,'and came down never to rise again, even 
with the aid of arope. There was the usual crowd, 
the usual good-natured help given on all hands, 
but no help availed. 


“‘ For the good steed, his labours o’er, 
Stretched his stif limbs to rise no more,” 


’ 


His owner returned home that afternoon, cabless 
and comfortless, with the price. of the dead horse 
and damaged vehicle in his pocket. Happily for 
Joe, his place in the warehouse. had. been ill- 
supplied, and his old employers cheerfully took 
him back again. 

The failure of a great effort takes the bloom 
from life, and for some years Joe got along in 
a less hopeful spirit. But he was too sturdy to 
give in. The family and its consumption was 
increasing, and its provider saw that the means 
ought also to be on the increase,. otherwise, it 
would soon be “hard times” with Sarah, and him, 
and the little ones. He looked about now for 
something extra to do. True, his work was hard 
enough. He had to be out of doors by half-past 
six in the morning, summer and winter, and was 
not home again till half-past seven, packing and 
sorting all day long. But Sarah would still help, 
and did, though she had six more infants to look 
after, and make, and mend, and wash for. At last 
they embarked in the brewing of ginger-beer, for 
the little shops and stalls in the neighbourhood. 
Sometimes, for half the night, Joe and his wife 
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“Still she keeps her loving vigil, 
Watching by her father's bed.”—p. 519. 
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brewed and bottled in the little scullery, attached 
to the parlour and kitchen they had overflowed 
into. To increase the profit, he hired a hand-cart, 
and went out on Sundays, adding nuts and oranges 
to his stock-in-trade. But this was a part of the 
business he did not like, and soon gave up, even 
though it was the most profitable. Truth must 
be told in any story that is worth telling, and so 
I am bound to say that it was not Joe’s conscience 
that rebelled against the Sunday traffic, but his 
heart. His conscience was very unenlightened, 
poor fellow; but his heart was single, and, uncon- 
sciously, it sided with the Divine ordinance of a 
day of rest. For the first time in his life, he dis- 
covered that his lot was hard, and began to envy 
his neighbours. He envied them going out to 
walk with their children. He envied them going 
‘to church. What a nice, comfortable thing it was, 
to go neatly dressed and sit down in church, 
instead of standing at the corner there. How he 
wished he could take his little ones along like 


that, with clean faces, and prayer-books* in their | 
Then he thought of Sarah and her never- | 
ending toils, and longed to be giving her a rest, | 
by taking the little ones out of her way, and. 


hands. 


helping her in the house, as usual. These thoughts 
depressed him more than any previous experience 
had been able todo. Then it troubled him sadly 
to be told to “move on” by the representative of 
the law. Sohe gave up the cart, and carried-on 
only the wholesale part-of the business. There 
were losses in the trade; the beer would some- 
times spoil; and, in suddem hot weather, an ominous 
popping of corks would ¢anse Sarah to rush to 
the scene of action, to find’ the'liquid pouring from 
sundry prostrate bottles; e profits, foo, were 
small, and it required | sales to make them 
amount to anything considérable; but, for all that, 
the business helped greatlyjand enabled them to 
get anew supply of decent! garments, and to live 
a little better than they could otherwise have done. 
It might have helped them to save in the end; 
but the sloppy work began to tell on. Sarah’s 
health, and, at last, this also had to be given up. 
Having retired from business! a. second time, 
Joe made no further effort for another year or two. 
His wages had now inereased to twenty-one 
shillings, the highest they were likely to reach. 
When the ninth baby was born, Joe’s misfortunes 
began to culminate, though his wages reached 
their culminating shilling, opportunely, at the 
same time. Just let any one work out the problem 
of keeping eleven souls in London on twenty-one 
shillings a week. Take four shillings for rent, 
and one shilling and sixpence for fire, light, and 
such indispensable articles as soap, &c., and fifteen 
and sixpence remains—that is, one shilling and 
fivepence to feed and clothe each. Give each a 
pound of bread a day, and the father two—bread 





‘boys and girls make up for this. 








being their staple food —and the sum that re. 
mains is five shillings. A shilling’s worth of 
potatoes will be used weekly; another shilli 

will go for tea, sugar, and coffee for the father and 
mother, and very poor stuff {t will be; sixpence 
for milk for the infants, sixpence for the dripping 
for the bread and potatoes of the elder children; 
two shillings for bacon and cheese for the father, 
and a little meat, now and then, for the nursing 
mother. There is not one shilling left, and all 
have to be clad, and one or two kept at school; and 


there is nothing but dripping for the children’s. 


bread, and they cannot live in health without 
something more and something else. The addi. 
tion of a pennyworth of sprats for dinner makes 
the little ones jump for joy. Of course the infants 
do not use a pound of bread, but the growing 
“They do eat a 
deal, them chicks,’ says Joe, “and they don’t 
never seem to “aye enough.” What they might, 
could, or would have eaten, remains altogether 
unknown. he 

None of the children had, as yet, gone to work. 
They Were small for their years, and the eldest 
was absolutely necessary at home. Since the 
arrival of No.9, the mother was weaker than she 
had ever been before, but it was more than ever 


‘needful to make another effort. This time it was 


in the eating-house line. Sarah bought fish and 
fried them, and Joe served them out to customers 
when he came home at night. ‘The gain was not 
great, for it was notyposgible.for hungry human 
nature to resist™having a shire of the savoury 
viands ; but the family—at least, its older members 
—supped better, and that was something. Grow- 
ing more ambi io is, they added tripe and onions, 
and, at length, ah am. They all sold, and the 
latter “cub up very well. ” Another, and larger, was 

bought, and boiled, and put in the window, and a 
few ‘slices were gone, when, early in the darkening 
evenings, as the mother was abroad making pur- 
chases, a great fellow came in, and carried off the 
ham, before the very eyes of the helpless brood, 
whose: bewilderment prevented their dismay from 
bursting: forth, till the thief was out of reach with 
his prize. The crnel. theft gave the poor woman 
“such a turn,*vas she Called it, that she became 
really ill, and Joe lost heart, and moved out of the 
house, which, fronting a little street, cost five 
shillings, into the two rooms in the court. He 
pinched himself of food, poor fellow; if he had 
twopence given him for a pint of beer, he con- 
tented himself with half a pint, and carried the 
penny home to the children. He washed down 
his dinner with a discoloured liquid, which had 
the name of coffee, and which he warmed over 
the warehouse stove. ‘The consequence of insuf- 
ficient food began to tell upon him, and also the 
bad air of the crowded room in which he slept: 
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All through the winter he was catching cold, 
which ended in the illness aforesaid. 

Sickness had come, and things were look- 
ing very black indeed, as Joe sat shivering 
and burning over the fire, in the deepest de- 
spondency. But just when they were at the 


‘blackest, came that ray of hope which was more 


to him than all the medicine in the world. For 


“some time he had been trying to put out his little 


boy—his second child—and had failed. He had 
sent him to the warehouse to tell of his illness, 
and report from day to day; and on Saturday 
afternoon, when Joe had actually “had a good 
ery,’ and Sarah had cried for company, though 
she did her best to keep him up, the little fellow 
ran in, flushed and excited, with good news to 
tell, and ten shillings in his hand. The money 
was a present from the clerks in the ware- 
house, with whom Joe was a great favourite, for 
his alacrity and cheerfulness. The good news 
was, that the foreman had asked the boy if he 
would not like to be a man, and work, and on his 
answering, “Yes, sir, ’'d be ever so glad!” had 
told him to come in on Monday at half-a-crown 
aweek. ‘Then arose a contention in the house, 
for little Sarah held it hardly fair that her 
jonior should go to work first, so the mother 








gave her leave to look out, having another 
coming up to fill her place; and forthwith she 
became head-nurse in the family of a neigh- 
bouring pork-butcher, with a shilling a week 
and her food. 

Joe went to the warehouse on Monday. “I can 
sit over the stove in peace there,” he said; “ and 
there’s no gettin’ any peace where there’s so many 
of ’em.” But he soon got-well, and went off to 
his work with a lighter heart, and a heavier packet 
of bread and meat in his pocket, than he had had 
for many a day. His hope was, henceforth, in his 
children, and, alas! they too may fail him. They 
are setting out in life with a worse chance than 
his own, and the selfishness around them on every 
side may corrupt their hearts. What Joe’s home 
needs is the influence of an outlook on a higher 
life to sanctify, and so preserve and exalt, its 
virtues and affections;.and there is. standing at 
the poor man’s hearth, among those of whom are 
thé “kingdom of heaven,” one who shall one day 
break from them into a higher region, and carry 
their affections with him beyond the earth. Little 
Joe stood, with his strangely tender ways, full of 
the grace of a beautiful and loving spirit, fondling 
his mother’s rough and toilworn hand. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Hector Chillingham with the gloomy, 





| a | dress, and the cap tied under her chin, 
: 4B) would have been astonished at the 
Rttize a few hours had brought about. 

In fact, the back parlour had at this juncture no 
existence, save as a cloak-room, where the company 
were to unrobe themselves. 

It is true that fine feathers never can, or will, 
make fine birds; and no amount of grand apparel 
could render Mrs. Chillingham imposing. Her spare 
figure looked pinched, even amid the voluminous 
folds of her new dress. 'Her rigid face, and keen 
eye, were not a whit less keen, or less rigid, than 
when supervising the daily allowance of her servants’ 
bread and meat. No warmth could thaw, no friend- 
ships render her genial. It was not in her nature. 

Mr. Chillingham had a wiry voice, a lean figure, 
and a withered-looking face. He was dressed as well 
as the best tailor in Workstone could fit him; but 
his best clothes never sat easily upon him: nor did 
this yearly display of the wealth he had gotten 
altogether agree with him. He had a dislike to 
society. He was most at home in his counting- 


| house, and behind his ledger. 
iy HOSE persons who had associated Mrs, | say, except to his friends in business. 
| see him, presently, in a corner with a few select 
| half-furnished back parlour, the spare | 








He had not a word to 
You would 


spirits, chatting over the chances of thé coming 
season, or balancing, with great nicety, the possible 
fluctuations of trade. This was the only drop of 
real enjoyment there would be in his cup. 

For the rest, it was a great bore to him. The 
noise made his head ache; the gas dazzled his eyes; 
gossip or. scandal was an amusement in which he 
could not join. He never ate suppers. The splendid 
set-out, down-stairs, ‘would cost a mint of money, 
and he be none the better for it. There would be 
extra hands to pay, extra food consumed, extra fire, 
extra light. A very great expense! thought Mr. 
Chillingham, as he stood with his back to the flash- 
ing steel bars, and the fire that blazed half-way up 
the chimney. 

But, after all, this grand party, when viewed in 
the light of a business transaction, became tolerable. 
It did him good in the eyes of his fellow-townsmen. 
It displayed his wealth and stability. -He generally 
contrived that it should take place when some of his 
business friends were in the town; then the thing 
looked well, and inspired confidence; added to 
which, he had a vague notion that without this 
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yearly sop to the public, the public would forget 
him. 

Sophy had resisted all her aunt’s endeavours to 
get rid ef her mourning attire. She was dressed in 
black silk, trimmed with crape. Her plump, well- 
‘rounded-arms were adorned with bracelets of. jet, 
and: she wore ‘an ornament of jet upon her neck. 
Her pretty flaxen hair flowed over her shoulders 
in long drooping curls. She was not handsome—she 
was simply pretty and youthful; but the black dress 
so set off her white skin, and fair hair, that even Mrs. 
Chillingham was pacified. 

As for her uncle, who, if he loved any human 
being on this earth, loved Sophy, he called her to 
him, and giving her a kiss, said, affectionately— 

“Bless my little girl! she looks charming to-night ! 
We must try and get her a husband.” 

“T do not wish for a husband, uncle,” replied 
Sophy, demurely. 

“Perhaps not—and all the better, too. It is not 
those who are most eager that win. But my little 
Sophy will be the belle of the evening, for all that ; 
and no end of young gentlemen will be wanting to 
propose to her!” 

Sophy gave alittle shudder. But she had no time 
toreply. The first loud rat-tat-tat at the door, put 
an end to the conversation. 

The earliest comers were the least important. A 
number of persons had to be invited—partly by 
way of filling up, partly because it was not politic 
to offend them. 

“T hope nothing will prevent the Cransteads from 
coming!” whispered Mrs. Chillingham to Sophy. 
She: was always nervous until this point was 
settled. There was no..accounting for the caprices 
of the lady of Cranstead Abbey. 

At length, however, but not till a fashionably late 
hour, began to arrive—the celebrities ! 

First came the Trenthams. 

Sophy shrank back, from a fat, vulgar woman, 
dressed in all the colours of the rainbow, and six 
daughters, if possible, more showy still. 

But no! these were among the distinguished part 
of the company. These were related to the abbey, 
and to these Sophy must be eagerly introduced! I 
must do the abbey justice to say that it was not 
very proud of its connection. 

“Now, ma, move on! you are stopping up the 
way,” said Miss Almeria Trentham, who had a shrill 
piping voice. 

‘* Directly, my dear, when I have spoken to Miss 
Hensman. Miss Hensman, my daughters, Almeria, 
Clarissa, Dorothea, Georgina, Frederica!” 

She ran over the names with great velocity, and 
then paused, breathless; for Mrs. Trentham was 
immensely stout. 

The daughters did not regard Sophy with much 
. complacency. She was pretty and rich—they, alas! 

were neither. 
' “A mere doll!” whispered Almeria to her sisters, 
as they passed on, and were dispersed in the crowd. 

Sophy would gladly have followed them, and taken 





refuge in the crowd as well; but this was not per. 
mitted her. Mrs. Trentham held her fast. 

**My darling Miss Hensman, I am so glad to maka 
your acquaintance! and so sorry to hear about your 
poor pa! Your poor pa and I went to school to. 
gether.” , 

Sophy, a very sensitive plant, began to quiver 
with pain, and the tears started to her eyes. 

“You need not mind crying before me, my dear,” 
pursued Mrs. Trentham, still keeping hold of Sophy’s 
hand. “I know what trouble is;” and she put a 
corner of her handkerchief to her eye. Then chang. 
ing her tone with rapidity, “You will come and see 
me, Sophy?” 

Sophy, embarrassed, and suffering the tortures that 
the vessel of brass would naturally inflict on the 
vessel of clay, made no reply. 

“Your dear aunt has promised to lend you to me, 
my dear,” continued Mrs. Trentham, playfully, and 
tapping Sophy with her fan. “My daughters will 
be so delighted! They are over head and ears in 
love with you already.” 

Sophy glanced round for a deliverer, but there was 
none; her aunt having yielded her up to the tender 
mercies of the Trenthams, and left her. Suddenly, 
however, Mrs. Trentham let go her hand, and hurried 
towards the door. A moment after, the names were 
called out, above all the buzz and hum of voices in 
the room. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Cranstead, and Mr. Archibald 
Cranstead.” 

The great people, then, had come at last! 

The lady of Cranstead Abbey entered the room, 
leaning on her husband’s arm. It was so rarely she 
went into society, that Mrs. Chillingham might be 
excused some slight misgiving as to the failure of 
this important part of her programme. Not that 
Mrs. Cranstead, even when arrived, would contribute 
much to the evening’s entertainment. She would 
move languidly to her seat, ignoring the officious 
attentions of the hostess, and when there, sit silent 
and supercilious. But she had come, and a load was 
removed from the mind of Mrs. Hector Chillingham. 

The mistress of Cranstead Abbey was not in 
evening costume. She never wore it. She had on 
a close-fitting dress of black satin, and a white 
shawl, of superb Valenciennes, was thrown over her 
shoulders. 

Mrs. Trentham, older by some years, was Con- 
spicuous in a low body, and with her fat arms bare 
—an error in taste never committed by the lady of 
Cranstead. 

When the flutter of receiving her guests had al- 
lowed her to think of it, Mrs. Chillingham looked 
round for Sophy; but Sophy had fled like bird 
from the snare of the fowler! She had fled into the 
crowd, looking hither and thither in her eagerness to 
escape the horrors of the Trentham clique. How 
did she know but the Cransteads might not be as 
bad? In her fright and hurry, she had no more than 
just caught a glimpse of them. 

“ Ah! thought she, as she wandered, now lonely 
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and unhappy, “there is no one in all the room so nice 
as he is!” 

Her feelings would have prompted her to say, “in 
all the world!” for she was thinking just then, with 
unbounded admiration, of Alfred Kingston. 

But Alfred Kingston had not been admitted to 
the entertainment. Oh no! His beat lay far away 
from the track of the Chillinghams! 

Had Sophy been permitted a glance into some 
magic mirror, she would have seen him in a poorly- 
furnished little room (one of the homes of poverty), 
sitting by the side of a sick man, who was lying 
there to die. The room was not unprovided with 
comforts. It had a warm fire, and food was on the 
table. Both fire and food came from the slender 
but generous purse of Alfred Kingston. 

To do what he did, every day of his life—to miti- 
gate, as far as possible, the amount of human woe 
and want—his own cupboard was often bare, his 
own fire often burned low. But then he had the 
blessing of the widow and the fatherless; and, better 
still, he had that blessing which “maketh rich, and 
addeth no sorrow thereto.” 

All these particulars respecting Alfred Kingston 
were unknown, as yet, to Sophy. 

Tea and coffee had been administered, in the room 
down-stairs, to the last straggler; and now the evening 
seemed to begin in earnest. Youth, beauty, wealth, 
even rank, swelled the train of the Chillinghams! 

“When you provide amusement for people, then 


people will go,” was a speech used by way of ex- 
plaining the vast success of the Chillingham “cram.” 
The Misses Trentham were all enjoying them- 


selves, except Almeria.. This young lady, considered 
the belle of her family, on what ground it was 
difficult to say, had declined to be introduced to 
several gentlemen, with the air of a person who ex- 
pects something better. Nor was she disappointed. 
The something better came at last, in the shape of 
Archibald Cranstead. 

“Cousin Almeria.” 

She was fanning herself languidly. She pre- 
tended, now he had come, to be totally indifferent 
to him. 

“Cousin Almeria, arn’t you going down to sup- 
per?” and he sat down by her with easy familiarity. 
He was the image of his portrait. Even in the midst 
of all this gaiety his face did not look pleasant. 
His tastes were lower than one would have imagined, 
from a young man who called the lady of Cranstead 
Abbey his mother. He was more at home with the 
ostler and the stable-boy of the inn at Workstone, 
where he had been staying, than with his own 
parents. 

She murmured some slight answer to his question 
and still fanned herself, with the same languid air, 
@ second or third rate imitation of Mrs, Cranstead. 

“You see, I have turned up again, Almeria.” 

“T perceive you have.” 

He looked at her a minute, inwardly amusing him- 
self with her pretended indifference. Then he said, 
“Arn’t you glad ?” 





“T don’t know why I should be particularly in- 
terested in the matter.” 

“Nonsense, Almeria! you know that you and I 
are very fond of one another.” 

Her face cleared up a little at this speech 

“You never called to see us,” said she, in a tone 
of reproach. ‘“ How could I tell——” 

‘Bless my life! I haven’t had a minute. You know 
how fond they are of me at home.” He said it with 
his usual sneer—for sneers were habitual to Archibald 
Cranstead. “Besides,” added he, a minuto after, 
‘you have not invited me.” 

She turned her head to him eagerly. 

“Tdoinvite you. Will you come next Thursday ?” 

“Next Thursday—let me see. Any particular 
attraction, except yourself?” added he, carelessly, 
almost contemptuously. 

Many young ladies would have been offended; not 
so Almeria Trentham. 

“We shall have an evening party,” replied she. 

“T hate parties—parties like these, I mean,” replied 
the young man, witha yawn. “Give mea few of 
my own chums, and I don’t mind.” 

In her schemes to choose him as a companion for 
life, she had never bestowed a thought as to what 
kind of chums they were. 

“T can give you music.” 

“Don’t care for music a jot; would as soon hear 
the creaking of an old gate.” 

“But this music is something out of the common 
way. I have gota little Spanish girl to come and 
play the harp.” 

“A Spanish girl,” said Archibald, stopping in the 
midst of another yawn. 

“Yes, she was born in Spain, and sings Spanish 
songs. It takes well, I assure you.” 

* What is her name ?” 

‘Dolores Percival.” 

He gave a little start, but smothered it in another 
protracted yawn. 

“ Good-looking, Almeria? the girl, I mean,” said 
he, carelessly. 

“Not at all; at least, I don’t admire her. She is 
swarthy, like a foreigner. You know what kind of 
complexions they have, but she has a fine voice.” 

A mocking smile broke over the features of Archi- 
bald Cranstead. 

“The Percivals are people of no consequence what- 
ever,” continued Almeria, anxious to disabuse his 
mind of all ideas on that head. “They have been 
unfortunate, and the girl’s sister does plain sewing 
for Mrs. Chillingham.” 

Another mocking smile, but not a word in 
reply. 

“ Will you come?” asked Almeria, rather sharply. 

“Come! of course. Well, I don’t know,” added 
Archibald, checking himself; “perhaps I may just 
look in before the evening is.over.” 

With this vague and unsatisfactory promise the 
lady was compelled to be content. 

“ Archibald,” said Squire Cranstead, some half an 
hour after, “I am sorry to remind you of what is 
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expected of you. ‘Why don’t you get introduced 
to Miss Hensman ?” ' 

Archibald, at this period of the evening, was lean- 
ing with his back to the wall, and his hands in his 
pockets, in a state of profound abstraction. 

“We ought to show the hostess some attention, 
and that would please her more than anything.” 

Archibald took his hands from his pockets, with 
the air of a man scarcely awakened from a dream, 

‘M iss Hensman, father!” exclaimed he. 

“Yes; Mrs. Chillingham’s niece; the young lady 
who is the owner of ten thousand a year.” 

“Indeed!” replied Archibald, still bewildered; 
“that girl in black, do you mean, with the curls?” 

“That young lady in mourning,” said his father, 
correcting him, 

“Jt is all the same thing. On my word, sir, I 
never felt in a worse humour for introductions in my 
life,” replied Archibald, putting his hands again in 
his pockets. 

Sophy Hensman, in her eagerness to escape the 
Trenthams, and a scene so uncongenial to one of 
her disposition and principles, had got far away from 
her aunt, and her aunt’s clique. Alone, unknown, 
and unnoticed, she wandered about, feeling a kind 
of desolation which prompted her to sit down and 
cry. In fact, the tears were gathering in her eyes, 
when a clear, well-bred voice behind her said, ‘Miss 
Hensman.” 

Sophy turned round. In a luxurious easy chair, 
detached somewhat from her neighbours, there sat, 
in solitary state, the lady of Cranstead Abbey. 

“« Will you come and sit by me, my dear ?” 

There was kindness in the invitation. Sophy had 
caught but a transient glimpse of the black satin 
and the costly Valenciennes. Now she beheld a pale 
handsome face, a pair of clear grey eyes, that, for the 
moment at least, had brightened into an expression 
of interest, and a hand, rich in the diamond gems 
which adorned it, was laid gently on hers. Not 
often was the lady of Cranstead so condescending. 

Sophy, attracted, and no longer lonely, sat on a 
low seat before the distinguished person who had 
done her the rare honour to be sociable. So simple, 
so pretty, so girlish, she looked, that Mrs. Cranstead 
softly pushed back the clustering curls, and, bending 
her stately head, kissed Sophy on the forehead. 

I do not think the act was observed by any oné 
in the throng and excitement. 

** Will you come and see me, Sophy?” asked Mrs. 
Cranstead. 

The question had been asked before, but how 
different the effect! Sophy’s heart gave a throb of 
pleasure, as she said, “Oh, I should like it so much!” 

The thought of the abbey, with its beautiful gar- 
dens, and the company of this dear lady, versus the 
Chillinghams, threw her almost into an ecstasy. 

**You shall come, then. I will ask your aunt to 
spare you,” said Mrs, Cranstead, with Sophy’s hand 
in hers. 

Sophy, from a state of dreariness, was suddenly in 
Elysium ; but her bliss was of short duration, 





“Here she is! allow me to introduce you. “My 
Archibald Cranstead, my niece, Miss Hensmay, 
Sophy, Mr. Cranstead wants to take you down to 
supper.” 

It was Mrs. Hector Chillingham who spoke, an@ 
close by Mrs. Hector stood Archibald. Archibald, 
sulky, unwilling, ungracious, driven to it by the 
sheer pertinacity of Mrs. Hector. 

Could it be her son? Sophy felt as though, 
monster had got into her paradise. Her son! the 
son of that beautiful, that noble lady who lad 
smiled on her so benignantly! 

Mrs. Cranstead looked pale, and then a@ little 
flushed. She dropped Sophy’s hand, as if unwilling 
to detain her. It was evidently her wish, too. 

Envious eyes followed her through the room; not 
many, it is to be hoped, but some. Yet it was a most 
unhappy half hour to Sophy—one she could’ never 
think of without her cheeks tingling with vexation, 
She would not have undergone the ordeal ‘but from 
dread of her aunt. 





CHAPTER XII. 

HELEN was sitting by the fire in the sick chamber, 
It was evening, and she had drawn the curtains and 
placed the lamp on the table ready for use. The 
invalid had fallen into a doze, and, until he roused 
himself, she would prefer to sit by the fire-light. In 
the easy chair opposite, reclined Dolores, comfort- 
ably and soundly asleep. 

Helen’s colour was heightened, though there was 
no one to see it; her eyes, which had shed many a 
secret tear that day, had now a look of anxious 
suspense. She was listening for the firm, quick 
tread of Joyce on the garden-walk below. 

She had been thinking and wondering what had 

been his fate: whether—and her hands tightened 
as they clasped each other on her lap in unwonted 
idleness — whether he had succeeded ; — whether 
Anthony Morris had kept his word, or whether— 
Ah! Joyce had known many a sad disappointment 
since Helen had promised to become, some day, his 
wife. 
' But Helen was disposed to look on the bright 
side of things. Stifling an inward feeling, which 
amounted to presentiment, and which had haunted 
her ever since she last bade Joyce farewell, she 
indulged herself with supposing that the thing was 
real;—that Joyce had obtained the position he 
coveted ;—that he had been promoted. She was 
not impulsive, nor, indeed, imaginative; but it was 
hardly in nature to think thus without feeling a 
kind of exultation—a few blissful anticipations. 
For Joyce was very dear to her; none knew how 
deeply, how tenderly, she loved him. And Joyce 
‘was her sheet-anchor, as far as this world went. 

Thinking thus, her heart gave a sudden bound. 
Yes! there was the well-known step on the garden- 
walk. Joyce had come! 

She rose, and with a gentle touch woke Dolores. 

“Well,” said Dolores, pettishly, roused, however, 
to a partial use of her faculties. 
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“Dolores,” whispered Helen, “Joyce is come!” 

“Well,” repeated Dolores, with provoking indif- 
ference, and moving her cushions into a more 
comfortable position. 

“J must go to him a few minutes,” continued 
Helen, still in a whisper; “if papa awakes, you 
can ring for me.” 

“Very well; you need not have disturbed me to 
tell me that. I was having such a nice dream!” 

“Hush! don’t speak so loud, dear; and please 
don’t go to sleep again. Please, for my sake, keep 
watch, just a few minutes.” 





For her! - Helen was agitated. 

It seemed, at length, to dawn on the mind of 
Dolores—the real circumstance of the case. She 
roused herself a little. 

“Oh! I suppose it is about that place Joyce 


thinks he shall get. Well, I’m sure I hope he may! 
It’s more than I expect, considering his ill luck.” 
Helen’s heart gave a throb of apprehension at the 
ominous word; but she did not stay to answer. 
Noiselessly withdrawing the curtain, she quitted 


the sick chamber, and went down-stairs, 


(To be continied.) 








LITTLE 
A STORY FOR 


HERE was once—many and many years 
ago, long before any children now 
living were born—a little boy who 

~ kicked and screamed when he had to 

say his prayers. He was a charming 

child to look at, this little boy, so light and graceful, 
with such beautiful blue eyes, and such rich chest- 
nut curls, and so sweet a look when he was good- 
tempered, that you would have been sure to say, 
if you had seen him, “Ah! now here is a nice 
little boy to play with; how good he must be! how 
joyously he laughs! and what beautiful dimples and 





PHILP, 
THE YOUNG. 


and kicked the stones with his little feet, while his. 
plump lips looked as sulky as it is in the power of 
lips to look. He stopped before a bed of tall white 
lilies, and wantonly plucked flower after flower, and 
threw them on the ground. He was stretching out 
his hand to the last and highest of all, when— 
imagine his astonishment at seeing the bust of a 
little lady rising out of it, very small, as you may 
imagine; and her tiny right hand which she waved 
menacingly at Philip, and the frown with which she, 
regarded him, were fearful to behold. 

Child!” she said, “ ungrateful, wicked little mon- 


pearly teeth he has!” But you would have found | ster, scarcely fit to be called child, what have you 
that his little tongue was unruly, and that passionate | done? Why are my beautiful subjects lying at my 


words could pass the rosy lips, and passionate tears | 


| feet, ruthlessly torn from me, and left to die? Do 


gush from the heavenly eyes, if you displeased him, | you know, child, that God made us—the same God 


or did not do exactly as he wished. But I must not | 
forget what I was going to tell you. 


who made you? He who breathed the breath of life 


| into your nostrils, breathed into our hearts the rich 


One day he was particularly naughty, and gabbled | perfume which returns to him again, borne on the 


over his prayers as a parrot might. 
pouted, and shook his plump shoulders, and behaved | 


He frowned and | gentle zephyrs which he sends to fetch us. Thesun 


|is as much for us as for you; the gentle rain which 


altogether in a most irreverent and unruly manner. | he sends upon the earth is as much for our good as 


His mamma spoke to him very seriously, and told | 
him how much he owed to God. 


“T never saw God,” said little Philip; “and soT | 
| “gather these together, and give them water, that 


am quite sure he never gave me anything.” 
“Philip,” said his mamma, “who made the birds 
and the flowers ?” 


“God,” said Philip, and he hung his head, and | 
| done, sister!” and the little lady disappeared. 


looked rather ashamed. 

“And who made papa, and you, and me?” 

“God,” Philip answered, doggedly. 

“And ought you not to be thankful to God for all 
these things ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Philip; and, without stopping 
to hear more, he bounded through the open window 
into the garden. 

He knew he was a very naughty boy, and his 
amma knew it too; but she thought God’s fresh air, 
and God’s flowers, and the songs of God’s birds would 
remind him of the great Creator to whom his little 
rebellious heart refused due homage. 

8o the little boy strolled along the gravel walks, 





for yours; we never murmur at him, we come up 
| when he calls us, and we die as he thinks fit. And 
| now,” said the spirit, pointing to the broken lilies, 


‘they may not die.” 
There was a gentle murmur in a rose-bush near, 
and Philip fancied he heard a breezy whisper: “ Well 


Then Philip stooped and picked up the lilies one. 
by one, and they were so sweet, and fresh, and beauti- 
ful, that they enchanted him, and his naughtiness 
was half gone before he went on his way. 

There was a beautiful beech-tree in the garden, 
and a pretty seat under the shade of it. The birds 
were fond of this tree, and Philip had often listened 
to the thrush there. He sat down now, and heard the 
bird singing with such enjoyment, and such full. 
hearted and full-throated utterance, that it almost 
made him glad. 

“TI wonder what it means,” he said, half-aloud, 
little thinking that the bird would answer. The 
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thrush, however, came hopping down the tree, and 
settled itself on the arm of the rustic seat. 

Little boy, little boy,” it began; “‘can you ask, 
can youask! I thank God for my liberty, for my 
liberty, and for all; but most of all for my liberty. 
I had a brother, but a cruel boy took him, and. shut 
him in a dark prison-house, and he died soon, and 
Iwas glad he died, for he was unhappy, unhappy; 
so every night at sunset I thank God. that-he died, 
and that I am free, and then I sleep till the dawn, 
till the dawn.” 

Little Philip felt so ashamed, for he knew that he 
was the cruel boy who had taken the thrush’s brother, 
and kept him in a cage, and then forgot-to feed 
him, till he died. This made him feel sad, and he 


walked on, watching the sunset clouds of blue and} 


the palest green and red, and thinking -how beauti- 
ful the world was, and that God really must be 
good to make it so pretty. Then he came to the 
river which ran through his father’s ground—such a 
prattling, noisy little.river, with so much to say; and 
yet all upon one subject. evidently, for whenever: you 
went, morning, noon, or night, the river did nothing 
but babble and brawl over the huge boulders. . Gér- 
tainly, in the winter it was much louder, but it was 
always the same song; and what did it say? ‘Philip 
took off his shoes and stockings, and went in ‘(it 
was very shallow you must know), and then he felt 
thirsty, so he put:‘his mouth close to it, and he heard 
it distinctly say,.“I flow from the mountains, and 
cool the earth; I give drink to men and cattle; Icarry 
the tiny boats of the children merrily: down’ the 
stream, and refresh them when they are thirsty‘and 





tired of their play; and I am a pleasant home for the 


shining fish; so I glide and leap, and leap and glide — 
merrily on my way, singing to God all the day long, » 
for he has made me useful to many, and I praise Win 
for it as well'as I can.” 

“Oh, oh!” thought Philip, “why everything veils! 


God. He made me, as well as these flowers, and. 


birds, and ‘trees, and I suppose I ought to praise 


him. Yes, I will; I will go home, and kiss mamma, - 


and ask her to forgive me; and then Ill: say my 


prayers again, and I’ll feel them this time, as well as. 


say them.” 

Philip walked thoughtfully, yet cheerfully, back iy 
the house, and put the beautiful lilies into a pretty 
glass vase; then he sought his mamma, and told her 
how sorry he was that he had been so naughty, and 
how the-flowers, and the bird, and the river had 
spoken to him; and then he fell on his knees, and 
prayed to God really from his heart, as he had never 
prayed before, and fell into a sweet sound sleep 
watching the setting sun, and thinking of Him who 
made it; and the moon that followed the sun, did 
not shine upon a Ps Ai child than little Philip. 

QUILLA, » 


SCRIPTURE. ACROSTIC. 
DESCRIBED AS BEING ‘NOT ELOQUENT, SLOW OF 
SPEECH, AND SLOW OF TONGUE.” 


ONE 


. The father of « very strong man. 

. A constellation of the heavens. 

. One who slew six hundred people with an ox goad. 
. One of Job's friends, 

. The owner of the hill of Samaria, 
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